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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY SETTING AND FLUCTUATING 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

Van D. Muel ler 

I. In trod uction 

This paper is intended to serve as a descriptive appraisal of the 
educational policy setting and fluctuating school enrollments. The contin- 

i 

uous interaction of the education system with its internal and external 
^ environments and with demographic, economic, legal, political and psycho- 

logical factors will be considered. Current policy efforts to -^espond to 
enrollment declines will be described. Distinction will be drawn between 
policy research and discipline research. The potential effectiveness of 
alternative types of planning will be. briefly sketched and the possible 
advantages of integrating the planning and political activities of those 
planning ''for" and "in" education will oe considered. 

Public elementary and secondary education is in an unusual period of 
change. In the 1960's there was created a sense of potential change in the 
areas of curriculum and instruction. This sense and its excitement was 
based on the influx of new monies and new demaiids being placed upon the 
sCnOOls frojTi the sc "it'i'ice/i^paCC' race dflu uniur-yiny huiiidn r'iiiiiLb concerns. In 
the early years of the 1970's, the demands for change shifted to the public 
policy areas of struciure. organization and finance. The change in emphasis 
is in response to new deinan.ds ^or equity and the situation of declining 
enrol liiiiMi t'". in ol 'Miionta ry and seconllai^y schools. 
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Perhaps the most recurring statements by speakers and writ'3rs of the 

day reflect efforts to come to grips \\'^.th the profound shock of declining 

enrollments. Fundamental efforts are neeviou to understand and manc.cje decline 

and to simultaneously rebu'ild and strengthen institutions of educational 

policy-setting and governance. Kenneth Boulding indicates that largo 

adjustments will have to be made in our ways of thinking, in our habits 

and standards of decision-making, and perhaps even in our institutions. 

He suggests the need for a new generation of administrators who ere skilled 

in the process of adjusting to decline.^ Pavis and Lewis state that while 

the need for changes in curriculum, pedagogy, and the mode and site for 

delivery of services are traceable from demographic analysis, the form of 

educational response is not. They caution educators against for.n'ng mind- 

2 

sets for either growth or decline. In a companion article Nyquist 

suggests thai ttie iiianagemGnt of decline is synonymous with ''decremental 

planning" and the gainr. of the past need not be lost if educators will use 

this planning focus. Kirst advocates a response to decline based on 

improved representation in policy maki:ig through a combination of enliancod 

legislative governance and school site decision-making structures. He 

argues that the most flexible, adaptable school system for future cop.ditions 

4 

j^equires significant change in educational governance. 

The wh^ 'T^ cf the traditional sti'ucture is now in need 'of reappraisal. 
Fducators aix^ currently faced with complex and increasingly severe problems 
brought about in part by the profoiind stiock of change from a growth psycho- 
logy to one of decline and program contraction. The pui^pose of this [)aper 
is not to describe the change which is occurring, particularly the statistics. 
J\\v. numbers are all too well known. The paper will adrlrc^ss some of the 
implications of these ctunges and the oiipoi^tuni ties whicfi tlioy present for 

I 
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improving educational policy making. Additional in.pl i cations will be pre- 
sented cor.CGrning changing relationships between local school districts and 
various state agenci .;., state departments of education, state planning 
agencies, legislatures and governors' offices. The need for a new accomoda- 
tion among co:^ipeting values and objectives in the areas or planning, 
participation, and politics will be emphasized. 

li-i— ]'/!1'ILJA.j^!.'J£3^o naj _rol ic_^- f.ia [; i n q ? 

There is, as yet, no general model or- set of models which describe or 

explain the major cuinpotients of educational policy-making, [i.u'is describes 

how the skills and knowledges of numerous descii.^l ines ; i.e. psycholoG\', 

economics, political science, sociolcgy, etc. are involved in educational 

5 

planning and pol icy-midkinp. Coleman argi;es that there is no body of 
n^ethods, no comprehensi vp met'^odo 1 ^';y , for the study of the -impact of pibiic 
policy as an aid to future pol icy. ° ' 

Numerous def iiiiticns and conceptualizations of the terms policy and 
po! icy-makii.q cfui be foun.J in the li.'eraturc. In order to establish so:ne 
t'Ounoaries for the discusvlons of policy an^ planning in this paoer 
Johnsons'' dofinit^:ons dr- accepted, lie sets forth a conceptual definition 
of education;:! pol icy formation ond o-iuca tii:.n:;l oolicy drawn "rom the won: 
of i^auer". 3:.llincier', S.^lznick and Simon.'' Luucaticnai policy is 
defined as: 

"guidelines (na»--uw. or brn,,d, rinij or f 1 ox -i hi o ) for the 
gu;d.,i or dot- •m.'n^iflon o;" ci.'r.s of d^.^isions and/cr' 
act i o;;s' 

Policy is Iro outco!:!.' of ;-n institutional process •isually Ici-rled policy- 
rrakinn o>' policy for.'.uia. i(in. J(;liiV(in defines jiol icy foi t i on as an 
inW.:i.:^ctivr p-occss irici'-.iing seUini], I'Vi' 'u ati on of s •; iu,i 1 1 o^is t.n b^ 
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met, selection of a course of action, and implementation. He assumes that 
policy formation represents a systematic, conscious, purposeful effort to 
influence the future. This model represents a very rational approach to 
policy-making which probably requires the tempering of tlie political process 
to move it closer to reality." Since planning can also be defined as a 
systematic attempt to shape the future it becomes pol i cy-makinj] v.'fien it 
becon^es a prelude to action. What tlien is the environment or condition ifi 
v/hich tin's action takes place? 

III. Tlio Educational Pol i cy Setting 

rducational policy-making in tlie United Stales has been, and is, 
exceediiujly di f fused , pluralistic, and decentralized. The focus of this 
paper is on the state and local government portion of this coiiiplex policy 
system and those action:., instruments and bphavinrs most likely to effect 
a general improveiiient in responding to the policy imnl icati uns of enroll- 
ment decline exclusive of federal activity. The follo'.ving paragrr.rilis 
will describe briefly the educar.iufial policy setting in terms of its 
demograp!n*c context, its relationship to state planning efforts, the 
nature of planning and r<olicy research and the demand for i n:re:ts<- ci ■ 
parti cij)a l:ion and political invol vciiicnt. 

^!3_emoq!jiplri_(^ Con i:nxt . Morri:;on concludes tliat population i::uos-~ 

g row t\^ ^ t a b i 1 i t y c r d e c 1 i i ) e lack the s 1 r! g 1 e f ^ i g h t ^ n i " * ^ e ^ * i o ^ • 

or naturtil rlisaster tliat gal van i .":er> ait-entien ami public actio!i. further, 
that demographic elia'ige, slow to develo[}, diffused and long-lived m.iy [;o 
coinivared to a glacicn^ proceediiKi slowly l)nt on a massive scale. 1 !ie 
pressure^, of cliange kioupc steadily and iiMy go unnoticed uriti'l impact, of 
tlie matiiring trend suddenly !)(.>(. r»;?;.;^s oviderii, in nii.:!}r()'r> [^jlaeos na* ionv'id'\ 
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At that point the shoer scale of the issue tends to divert the "system" 
from effective action. Morrison also argues that educational planners 
and policy-makers are not receiving the full benefit of demographic analysis 
and that population stati-::tics are not understood and are poorly used by 
those who make educational policy decisions. 

B^„EA"£l^APLQj_J!,b^!L'^j"''i 9 ^"d State P 1 aniijj2£j\qen£ie_s . Historical ly state 
level educational policy making has taken place outside or separate from 
other state policy activity. This separation wes made to insure, supposedly 
that educational policy decision? were non-pel i ti ca 1 or "above politics." 
Educational goals have been defined, resources allocated and programs 
implemented without a systematic examination of their relationship with 
otiier state policy goals or activities. During the late 1960's and early 
1370's governors niid legislatures began to develop an improved capacity for 
policy analysis, problem-solving and planning. The establishment of the 
Minnesota State Planning Agency in 1967 and its position in the executive 
branch of state gove>-nment is an example of a response common to many states 
The expansion of research statfs in tho legislaiivc branch of the state 
governments represents an additional policy analysis and planning capacity.'' 
How doe:^ education.-.] goal setting, planning and financing relate to other 
goals of state governiient? An exam;/ie, applicable to many states relates 
to state fiscal policy. In order to achieve cliangos in tl)e equity of tax 
structures (properly tax relief) state legislatures have placed levy limit- 
ations upon local units of government, including scliool districts. State 
planning agencies increasingl / have jierforined a coordinative function aiiionq 
various staio .igonci(".,, .is^isting in planning, cre.ilir,! central data [vmks 
and evaluating al i.r^-n.v.iv- pLmning dec ^' sionr-, an I Ur-y relate- lo ovora 1 1 
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state policy goals. In this policy setting the educational systeru is 
perceived as a resource to be used for the solution of problems and for 
attaining state and coniinunity goals. Education is not viewed as an activity 
to be developed solely for its own ends. 

Jennings provides a useful description of the context in which educa- 
tional policy-making tak;?s place by differentiating between planning for;^ 
education and planning _in_ education. He dc-scribes the inter-face between 
planning for education and planning iji education as the place at which 
planning and politics nieetJ^ If this view is accepted educators have two 
choices: (1) to sifiiply accept the established policy goals as defined in 
tho political process and assume a "guai^dian" role for education," or (2) to 
move vigorously to become participants (statesmen) in the policy-making 
and comprefiensive planning activities of the state. A dilemma occurs when 
educators or education ''advocates" are too narrowly focused in their policy 
concerns and therefore lose credibility in the wider policy arena. The 
fundamental question may be: How do we make statesmen? 

The difficulties which educators face in this changing educational 
policy-making setting at the state level are many and arc a direct legacy 
or the old style closed- syste;:! of educational politics. Some examples are: 

1. Educators have rarely had to respond to the question: 
What should you be doin<]? hi the past educators worked 
toward a pnon goals set by educators and luiibleu Lu 
obtain financial sup'port. The goals were vague and few 
efforts were made to measure outcoiiies against goals; 

2. Educators have not been accu^>tomed to [Political direction 
from ttio executive hi\'Hich of rotate cjovoriiment. In thi) 
pcist educator?: assiduously pro, noted tl-o i^yth that educatioii 
is sefujrcite fi'uiu {or "dl-ove") p.jl i ti c:-, ; 
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3. Edjcators have never really had to articulate with other 
areas of public endeavor (at least not since the separa- 
tion of s-rhools from general government at the turn of the 
century). Tlie cmnha<:is in the closed system of educational 
politics has been to gain protection for the resources 
needed by education; and^ 

4. Educators have not had their efforts subjected to close 
outside scrutiny. Educators have sot the policy goals 
for the system and evaluated outcomes according to 
measures devised by educators. 

The re'.uU of this condition has been that education pol i cy-m:akors are 
defensive about their activities: 

1. Where planning vn education fails to meet the expecta- 
tions hqld by tho^e planning fo_r education, educators 
coinplain that politics has jeopardized their planning 
efforts ; 

2. Where and when education fails to articulate with other 
comnvjnity and stnt:^ efforts, educators renly that educa- 
tion is a separate end s;:ecial fur.ction; and 

3. Where education is sul,,iocted to outside evaluation, 
educators o'hjcct lo the yardsticks used. 

Thec.p dpfensps rirp nnt liLT-ly In ^nzi_, ]r.nn -in thy f^ro of v^2|;-;r!]w 
developing legislative and stal::' agor:cy analytical capabilities and in- 
creased qiibernator ial autiiorify. The recent comparative study by Campho 
and Maz;-;oni discusses the chan'iinfj coii![)Os i t i on of thp nicijor participants 
in state educational pol i cy-nia k i J ^ !t would scr.-n that oilucaiors must 
expand tlieir policy conc'-i ns ai;d efforts lieyond a nrircMv; education foctM. 
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if they wi si) to influence educational policy-making, even v/ith the concom- 
itant risks v;hich this change would entail. This would suggest rejection 
of the "guardian" role in favor of the "stateman" role. 

C. The Nature of Pla nnin g and Pol icy Research. The idea of comprchensi\'e 
stote planning for education and social policy is relfeitively new. Most 
of the broad scale planning activity has centered on physical or land-use 
planning at the municipal or country levels. Planning for demographic 
changes entails making difficult choices of emphasis between often con- 
flicting objectives. This results from the policy outcomes which disLrib- 
ute costs and benef'^'^ unevenly among groups of people and jurisdictions. 
For example a school district with decl ini ng enrol Inient must make deri^ ions 
to: 

1. reduce staff or increase the pupil-teacher ratio; 

2. close school buildings as an economy measure or 
keep them open as a convenience to the community; 
and 

3. submit to decline or seek mow ways to use facilities 
and faculties (adult or early childhood programs). 

Morrison [joints out that technical analysis can identify choices and 

evaluate the consequences of each but it cannot presume to make the final 

clioico^> because these are matters of value (political), not technical 
1 S 

solution. ^ According to Kii^st it is unlikely that bettor administr\)ti ve 
analysis ('.ochnical skills) or improved interpersonal implementation 
(ttuman skills) can make much of a difforcMice in a declining industry. 
Probleii^!; may not tuive solutions and the degi^eos of fr^eedom to impl i, hi'-mU 
changes may not exist in a condition of scarce resources. Problems may 

erIc 1" 
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persist for reasons that have nothing to do with administration.''^ Coleman 
argues that there is no body of methods, no comprehensive methodology, fjr 
the study of the impact of public policy as an aid for future policy. 

Arron suggests that " the most important question policy makers must 

address is not how to extract the "truth" from the research social scientists 
have provided, but rather how to formulate policy in recognition that 
analysts have given them almost nothing to go on." He states further that 
"educators must take the 'winning line' approach (toward educational policy); 
they must act as vf such resources were useful, and they can do so because 
the quality of most existing research is so poor and the issues are so very 
complex. " 

What then are the alternatives? Depending uoon its institutional cap- 
ability for choice, society (and educational policy-makers) can adapt to 
demographic changes, according to Morn son, in any of three basic ways, 
or in some combination of them: 

1. The simplest mode is £ea£tj\/e ^pj^oj^^^^ solvinci. Do 
nothing about a' problem until it comes up. This 
means narrowing oplicns; 

2. The second adaptation is tjTjui j]iodj£icat,ion. This 
is a future-oriented version of the previous mode. 
Present trends are projected, future problems and 
needs are foresecMi, and suqqested social policies 
and fiieclian isms cM'o devised whicli avoid or ease the 
predicted future probloins; and 

3. The third mode is cjOji^l^j^jn^iitpd pjanfiincj. This 
approarh entails dociJing on desired lut.ure noals 

11 
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and irnplementing policies to "guide" the system 
toward them. It assumes society's ability and 
willin'^ness to achieN^e closure on means and ends 
and is probably neither desirable or feasible in 
our type of democratic, individualistic system. 
An acceptance of "organized anarchy" might well 
be a prerequisite to this mode. 

D. Particip ation a nd Pol itics. Perhaps one reason we mesmerize our- 
selves with visions of the distant future is that it is not easy to intro- 
duce flexibility into large institutions nor to generate support for 
policy changes which might impact problem? in the making. The natural 
tendency is to do nothing about a problem until it has readied full-blown 
status. This means narrowing the policy options drastically by continually 
reacting to the ends of the process instead of their beginnings. At tin's 
point the sheer scale of the issue diverts the system from effective action. 
For example, trying to deal with a teachet surplus after a decade of pre- 
paring teachers in the face of a projected decline in school enrollments. 

Thomas and Larson suggest tliat tlie history of American education clearly 
shows that the impetus for change in educational policy is more likely to 
derive from forces in the wider society than fix^iii forces witliin the educa- 
tional system itself. Channes in tlie "national will" will determine whether 
the educational po I i cyiikikpr is able to dofinn and lean programs fcr cih.ifi'je 
witli iiiassivo |)uhlic su[)port., or, whether ho must develop a more iiiandci'-^rial 

)^olo, trying to accomodati' to changing circumstances wittiout a political 

?? 

mandate and witliout ap)[)rcciabl e financial O)^ moi\il sui^port.'' 
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Kaufman describes the structure of school governance as a search for 
accomodation among three competing values: representativeness; technical, 
non-partisan competence; and leadership. At various stages of develop- 
ment of the educational system one value has received more emphasis than 
the others because new conditions required new policios and excessive 
empahsis on one of the values tends to demand redress of the balance. 
Kirst's analysis of cont'j:iiporary educational governance leads toward 
recommendations for improved i':opresent_a_tjj)n through enhanced legislative 
governance and new school-site decision-making structures. This focus on 
incrcasedparticipation would provide the most flexible, adaptable mechanism 

OA 

to cope with future conditions. The evaluation of new state and local 
structures and functions for pnl icyiiiciking , with increased participation in 
the determination of what education should do may enlarge the opportunities 
for educators to exert their leadership in the mix of politics and planning. 

The- preceding sections of this paper have atti?nipted to describe the 
"settin.;!" or context in wliich policios res|)onding to school enrollment 
fluctuations are taking placfr. This final section focuses on rosponses 
to the probloiii by the Mijiii'^sotn Stato Planning Aqoncy, tlie need for leador- 
sliip skillori in the adjustment to, decline, policy research needs to support 
needed clianges, and issues or iiroblems in iiiipl oment i nn policy chanqus. 

i:l.'i"'>.'>il-.A .^^ta 1^ _n a tinj nn ^''!^r}^cyJlr'<AH,i.:^c^. . Cdijci li ona 1 policymaking, 
planriinq, riml i)ro!il ("'i-sol vino in Minni^sotn tia s ort"n [M-oc^odcHl in i uimrviD'-p 
pf what is already knr.wn >ibo:.'L tlic conso(|iu;nco", of poiui 1 a t i on sliifts. Tlio 
rosp.Miisf.-, of the education sysle,;! to tl)e "l^aby |;ooi,i'' and reccMilly to the" 
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"baby bust" are symptomatic of a gap between policy and knowledge. The 
Minnesota State Planning Agency as a staff agency to the Governor has a 
general responsibility for horizon scanning and trend modification activity. 
As the pressures of demographic change mounted the State Planning Agency 
began to raise questions about the effectiveness of the "system" responses: 

1. How is the State Department of Education responding? 
Assuming it has leadership, as^-istance and guidance 
responsibilities. Answer: very little effective 
action. 

2. How are individual school districts responding? 
Answer: mostly reactive problem solving, avoidance 
and blaming state government. 

3. What are the 2-10 year fiscal implications of 
declining enrollments on the state and on local 
units of government (not just school districts)? 
Answer: wo estimates available. 

4. Whnt are the 2-10 ye^r implications of enrollment 
declines on sLudiMit access to programs and services 
(particularly in low density, sparsely [copulated 
rural areas)? Answer: no estimates available. 

5. What: do overiill age structure changes mean to ttie 
total state edur.otion and human services programs? 
Cfiange in dv-mi'iid, focus, resource' a va i 1 abi 1 i ty and 
allocaLi(M)? Answer: no e^.tiniatcs available. 

The ccmlext within wliicti thc^se qLi(M;tions w('rt^ posed reflected a slate 
planniuj acjoncy desire hi (1) prc>vide a (<i[)jrity foi^ tlie novc^rniM^ ' s office 
to idc'ntify oducMt. ion.tl an.l cleiDoerri phi r lriM)ds anrl tiair inipl l.i ons for 
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overdll state government; (2) improvo planning and rranagement in the State 
Department cf Education; (3) maintain and strengthen small communities; 
and (4) maintain the Minnesota populist tradition of strong local units 
cf cjovernment. 

In addition to raic^ing qucL^tion? , the Minnesota State Plaii.ning Agency 
has taken numerous actions to bring education pc'' icy-iiiaking and planning 
and state -pol icy-r-'aking and planning closer together. Examples of those 
activities arc: 

1. Initiatives were ta}:on with the State DcparLi-^ent cf 
Education to di sseii.i -.a te enrollment data gpnerated 
by the State l^lanning Ajrv^cy; 

y r 

lllAl^li^ '^^ ^-'^1 accrimprny- 

ing case ^tudies worc-> devclopoci b)/ ^^-^^ to assist and 
stim'.'latc- loca' di:.tric':s \n p'anninq, arid to p^v^vide 
the SDF ..ith additic vools fr-r oroviJing technical 
assisra';::e <r loc.^i scf,.)els; 
3. SPA ussir.l'w in rht i iriming ar':l devel op^pvml ai^d 
sup;^oi i:' >^:.^1al■;v'^ acticM.s rhat r/si/ltcd in the 
cnac Li^l■, !.■.. 0 ;i.v.' •:;.i'i.;:{;!i.ef.; s\ : li»iifni:: 

M'naiK.i.''i AcccK.nt :.:.d R. '.jvtir j Systr;V (i'-'AaS) 
and [l] r!an::i!;^, i"'; in:) .iiu: i-^^i-rir f.i i,;. ;.vs-':^ 

(PLJIS). :h-s- jctif::., MM;ld \k: vifwvl ai; <:U.."ii't^ \vi:\\<\ 
ifiof'i f "if ' i ■''^n ; 

;i. Analys; , ■.cri^ i.iit,a^\' t-y S!'/* ii; edu';.i t. ! i^'i hui.-'! , 
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5. Analyses were begun of educational services in rural 
Minnesota including the exploration of alternative 
structures for delivering educational programs and 
services. In this area SPA developed a policy paper 
and supported the establishment of the Educational 
Cooperative Service Units (ECSU's); 

6. SPA initiated analyses to examin? the interactions 
between eniploymGnt , tax revenues, changing human 

■, • service demands, costs to tlie state, and possible 

reallocations over time. It was assumed that the 
need for reallocations between huinan services several 
years from now might require statutory changes now 
and also might require efforts now to establish 
expectations that reallocations will really happen; 

7. Exploratory studies in eni^ollmcnt trends continue under 
the auspices of the state demographer. A detailed 
study of population inujratjOfi a,n:l its impr.ct at the 
school di:;trict Icv^ol h:is just bi::i)u complLt-d; and ■ 

J. A day and a half ^,e:ninar O!] the fiscal implications of 
enronmr-nt decline sponsored by SPA for the fu'l nou'ln'r- 
ship of ler}islaLiv(? education coiitmi ttocs and research 
staff. 

Tfiese actions repi^('sentod atteiiipts to ificlude ociiicalion in LIh^ stdl/.^'i tnt./J 
policy and nlrMining Fxlrrie by iv.^lcil.ing ll;.-^ planning ior education with the 
plcinnin.; iji cnlucation anrl iJK^r.-hy i n(:> ec! ■> i ng thi' r:oliticcil vialWlily of 
(^ducation.n p"i(!nfr"n:i at Im.^ sirio and ]ni.r,y lev;-ls. An .innntatf'J l)il)lin- 

Er|c I'o 
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graphy is included ii. this paper and provides a summary listing of thosu- 
actions which were publ i shed for dissemination purposes. 

h Leadershi p Needs . The implementation of new directions for leaders in 

the educational system demands a new attitude toward politics, planning and 
participation. The phenomenon of declining or fluctuating school enrol 1- 
mionts could provide the basis for a new, creative restructuring of elementary 
and secondary education or result in bureaucratic entrenchment, stultification 
and plain ineptness. 

Some specific di. actions leading toward a new attitude are: 

1. School administrator's must becofv.o fafiiliar with broad 
policy making on the state level and the variety of 
demands on state govern:nent; 

2. School administrators r.iust look to t}he conimunity to 
rebuild confidence, trust and suppoj't for publifc 
education. Collaborative efforts need to be initiated 
to stretch s(;arce resources; 

3. School administrators must bocome involved in planning 
for education; 

4. School administrators shcnild Inad the discussion of 
educational goals and objectives v/ithin the wider view 
of education as a state and co.'iiinunity resource; 

5. School administrator's stiould load in rnducihg t!i.^ 
"special in1 crest" lobl'ying l:y edncaLors inrou^:!i 
eiiii^hnsi s on q.'>:''.l-s*:tting for broad prioriti(?s; and 

G. Sctiool admin istr^ivors s), Jid lc\wj in j^romotin'-^ tl-c 
joint ovd lUvU iof) uf cclci ri 1. lOfid 1 plup^, 1 . irs ..iiul 
pro;j)(i'ii: l,\y sl<-.t? cifiu' icr.-l ollic.ils. 
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Present day educational administrators have grown up in a period of rapid 
growth and presumably were capable of dealing "n'th it. Even though \'e know 
very little about the process of decline and its implications for policy- 
making and management it seems evident that the creative management of 
decline will demand both new attitudes and new skills. 

C. L^Jjil)^. Il^Y-^^^^^^ Declining school enrollments liave and will 

continue to frustrate educational reform in several ways. To begin with, 
they automatically force an increase in unit costs, and tend to proiiiote 
discussion of tiiciiily sensitive issues such as teactier layoffs and school 
consolidation. Addi ti C'lially , ttiey ai:to;!;atical ly inflate the fiscal .il)ility 
of local sciiool districts in aVi states using pupil counts as a basis for 
judging local school district weolth. Tiius, without adjustment, they 
re :^ I ! 1 1 in a redu c t i on i n s t t e a i d s i e every s t a t e d i :^ t r i bu s i O'^'l^ 
portion of its school aid invers^/ly to local wealth. Accordingly, strong 
pi^essures oinerge to hold t^.e affccied distrit.ts harmless from cuts in aid, 
pix^s^-.ures whicii fiiay nd- only affect, sciiool pioducti vi ty and'fiscal e(ju-ity 
but also iiio^^ase tlie tol:il [ rice of education. 

Accoivjiiio to Ccl oii^.'if)'^^ '-'ery little of the cwiM^ently fun:'ed ix^seru\:ii 
firs eithet^ a pattei^n of discipline researcti (contri butf^s to theory) or 
(^Oiicy research (adJres'w.s a pi^oi^em involving |)C)tpntiul [jolicy actions). 
ColeiMan suti'iMsts thjt Lhv largcsL [portion of !\''S(:arch in the soci<:l s'-vie-nces 
arises from an unfo)~L'jiv.' ^J cp::ip i fSi': ntar i ty of iiioLivc^s: officials in 
u[)er(itive a'.|Ofici(^s wiluLiM. real pov/rr to f oi^ri;; i -i 1 o {/olicv, In.'t ria|)[»y that 
tliey can "i'un'i research": and reSt-urchcM'S , pli\"is(Hl to ho. v>)rking on )-'H('\(iiit 
p)^n[)lr'ms, Iv.i ( witliout 1 h;» r('s|jv^: i i ! > i i i I v of act Ir-'-^s i fVj cuiy p)'ol)l ciiis involving 
[)0tenti:;l [-el icy vUtio-n. , ::nd '..ilh inirl., w!ii' !; i/iy in;!/!;' Ihfi.i ^o onh.ni 'e 
I t r pr- I I [\r i n I i : • sc: i p i i n- . 
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This unhealthy situation is likely to persist until those responsible 
for formulating specific policy questions include both those individuals 
that have a need for the research results and those researchers who sub- 
scribe to the need to bring disciplinary knowledge and skills to matters 
of interest to the real world outside the discipline. The education policy 
setting with its multiple complexities in demography, economics, political 
science, psychology, law and sociology could certainly benefit from the 
tools of social science research appropriately addressed to problems of 
coping with decline. 

P.:_lQlL^Jil'Llt_a_y^ Much of this paj^er has focused on 

politics and policymaking. It is possible tliat we nay become so absorbed 

the process of policy detorniination tliat wo -ignore tliu final ccnscouonces. 
Hargrove points out that impl Gmenta tier, con refer to two different but 
interrelated processes. One process would be to ask tlic question: Wliat 
will the consequences be of organizing tne [)roqram according to strategy 
and plan x ratlu:r thcU) plan y? A second procer.s would ask: Hew do w^e 
carry out tlie strategy and plan we have chos^M^? This distinction is import- 
ant and qpriiioiie to the d i scu ssion' nf the policy settinci liocause the two 
processes toko [)lace at different times and engage the attention of different 
actors. Tlie process of setting tho slrategy for ii:'(ilcn'',Mitation overlaps 
in time with ttie {)Oiicy decision [^roc-^s, is usi.-ally slia;.'rd l..y tliat activity 
and is given specific aiterition by those involved in iitakin') policy. Tlie 
natter of execution (Uid adi-.i ni im t i un of p progra;'! onc(* dr^sicincd is 'js'idlly 
Of less [mority to [policy mal.iM^s and is giv(Mi ovirr to liiinrUjfrntMit . ' ' 

Since arfjumrnls h.:v»' Wk^w ri.uf- .'•ar licr in this papci- for !.ur/ (cuit i.il ly 
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priatc to at least call dtteri:ion to the need for mutual understanding, 

close articulation, and even collaborative efforts betiveen those in 

several different roles in the policy process. Politician, adi;iinistrc-.tor , 

and researclier ir.ust develop a new level of accomodation if more' effect ;ve / 

roles are to emerge for eoch and if new policy research is to be conclucLed 

to focus on th'? hianagoDieiit of decline. While we certainly rust have 

re;.ed>T.h knowledge to apply, its design must speak to policy and program 

problo.ns. Cmco pol icy deci sions are made, orderly execution of plan: 

must be cornpleted. Implementation responsibilities join policy research 

and policy making as importafit farets of the policy settincj. 

y^. Tji^ Su'iiiiicii'v 

The focus of this pc|)-r has bi.-er. on cxami.;ing the [irocess, eleiitents 
and aUUudei; t*C'r;i:ired to rc;::.)ond to r-Pi:,, : 1 ion;il i;ol icyi:;:H:i ng in co:^diU(,-ns 
of eiirollnieMt d-?cline and prograiii conti^:ictn>n. It has-been suggested tfiat 
pul>lic education is in an unusual period of clianqe and that th(> impetus 
for cliaf)-:i::' vri 1 ] coru.iniie to derived fiom forces in the larger socioui 
rath- r t'taii within tlie cdu(atiof;:il sysirm. It was stated tiiat conliniirvl 
conflict is lil. ly hi-tw^'cn tr;e poiiLi.:al designs for education and ehangiru] 
demogi-ap'hir. factors, the ecunomy, ov'.M'-sup[)ly of tearh.ers and pressui^cs 
for o.':!,'arid:'d rtg.i\^ .entatiefi in c-Jucali onal ^i^'^verniMce. 

Tlie edecai.ii.aial policy S(^{.ti'ig ims (N^strib-d a- l-eing i\'f:.a rl.ahl v 
diffuM?. pi lira i M.ic af) ! deceii! t ril i d . The dirriei;!!;/ oi' (jdiniuM piil^lic 
unae.^sL(;ndi r>g rf df^i'.ogiMuh ic f.fiuiigi*'. w;t!i t':e std^M-jU'^nl difii-- 

cullies of- ins! i (iM.in.i cii;:n s''S in [vdicy te alle^/iatt.- and rt-.j^ond !.o 
ph;'ne!ii:Mt<, sM(.h as (Sv,lMiii;'i '.cs'-)! ^-li^;)! 1 r. s; ^ . I fi^- is .i s.m! (Klivi^ / hv 
1 pg i s'l a I i V \\' \ , (;r^. w ^ m i ir i ^ 1 ■ / * d rd scai' p ! an'; ; ng (mi-h \ ,!.if!' in 
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areas heretofore reserved to state education agency and educator policy 
action was illustrated. The need for educator involvement in the politics 
of educational policymaking and in the broader activity of state government 
v/as stressed. 

The need for models or systems to provide focus and direction to 
educational planning and policymaking was stated.' The natural tonde, / to 
do nothing about a problem until it has reached crisis stage may be an 
untenable position by education in the face of declining clientle and a 
reduced demand for programs and services. 

The response of the Minnesota State Planning Agency was outlined. 
Through both direct and indirect interventions, a variety of responses have 
been initiated in order to stimulate the education system to respond to 
pressures for change. Some differences in opinions exist in regard to the 
potential effectiveness or need for now technical skills anci/or attitude, 
with which to cope with the mcivagement of decline. Several specific 
directions were noted which might have some impact on the process and 
product of school administration. 

Finally the need for appropriate policy research and greater attention 
to the changing requirements for policy implementation were discussed. 
There is great neec! for better articulation between the consumers of policy 
rcsearch--the policymakers and the producers of this research. The rolo 
of educators in this process will be deiiondent Lo a considerable degree on 
their acceptance of a ,-ole (and responsibility) in policymaking and politics 
and in their willingness to focus research skills anu methodologTes on real 
world problems. The most compc-11 i n-i current need for policy rc-search and 
for new levels of co;r.mi tr.cnt to il,, policy process are found in ih,- complex- 
ities of change from (irowlh to d.-clin.. in tlie educiiion sysi.cni. 
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